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and treated as such. If I could help it, Miao was not
going to be handed over to the Blue Shirts.
We talked with hardly a break, for it passed the
time; and there were many things I wanted to know.
I qxiestioned him about Sinn, about the Young
Marshal, abotit the North-eastern Army. He had
worked with Chang Hsueh-liang, and knew him
intimately. What was most important, he had known
him in the last years at Sum,
I wanted a picture of the North-eastern back-
ground; and from Miao I got it, with all the dramatic
point of high causes at stake. The full tragedy of
Manchuria is little realised, even in China. The very
word Tungpei-" "North-eastern" has different eon-
notations. For many Chinese it means only a trucu-
lent minority of exiles who are not at home in China-
south-of-thc-Wall; who have difficulty in finding a
living, and are unnecessarily quarrelsome about it.
To these people the word "Tungpei" is a reproach;
they have very little feeling for the appalling con-
ditions under which the millions of Chinese who re-
main in Manchuria now live. But the Tungpei men
in exile, the old Manchurism army and the many who
have found life impossible under the five~harred flag
of "Manchukuo," look back to their north-eastern
homeland with bitterness and a rising indignation.
They are the irredentists, the most implacably anti-
Japanese element in all China; and their constant
effort has been to make their own struggle the struggle
of the Chinese nation.
Miao had a deplorable habit, common to many
Chinese who have been trained as scholars, of writ-
ing as he talked. This trick alone would have con-
vinced me that he was not a Communist; I watched